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tnd Visitors, in whom the direction and 
•uperintendence of the Establishment are 
placed by law, have thought themselves 
under an obligation of office, to describe, 
in an address, the object and designs of 
those who first conceived this plan of popu- 
lar education ; and also to defintthe duties 
incumbent upon the Professors and Teach- 
ers, who are to carry the plan into exe- 
cution, and put speculation to the test of 
experience. 

The object of the Academical Institution 
was, and is, shortly and sim ply, this. To 
diffuse as widely as possible, throughout 
the province and population of Ulster, the 
benefits ot education, both useful and lib- 
eral ; and, by that means, to prevent the 
hard and disgraceful necessity, in such a 
great and prosperous community, of send- 
ing their children to seek, in other countries, 
with much risk to tlieir health and morals, 
for that instruction, and those literary 
qualifications and honours, which might 
be equally well attained at home, with 
evident advantage to the public interest, 
as well as to that of individuals. 

Assuredly, my Lord, and Gentlemen, in 
a general view of this subject, if we wish 
to make the next generatipn wiser and bet- 
ter thajithe present, which oughttobethe 
desire of even the best among us, uo means 
appeats more conducive to this praise- 
worthy and patriotic purpose, than the es- 
tablishment of such societies of liberal 
and Ingenious men, uniting their labours, 
without regard to nation, sect, or party, 
in one grand pursuit, alike interesting to 
all, by which mutual prejudices may be 
worn ofF, a humane and truly philosophic 
spirit may be cherished in the heart as well 
as the head, in practice as well as theory ; 
the happy result of which must be, that 
the y'outn intrusted to their care, will be 
stimulated by the imitation and example of 
their teachers, as well as by their own gen- 
erous emulation, in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, and in the practice of virtue. 

The general improvement and ultimate 
perfection, in the plans and ])ractice of 
education, must in a great degree, be 
brought about by the efTorls of indl-; 
viJiak s zealous and active individuals, 
persevering, and even indefatigable in 
■*orkiHg out an object which they know to 
be of public utility. Those who set out 
with a strong and powerful viUI, seldonj 
f^l to vnake way through every obstacle, 
lo the performance. Nor is it at all ne- 
cessary, tbattucb'individualsshouid, in an 



undertaking like the present, be philoso- 
phers, or literary men, or of great science 
or erudition; nay, on the contrary, it 
may be rather expected that such men w.ill 
be liberated, or as it were, enfranchised 
from those defects, or those incumbrances, 
so common in ancient foundations oi collegci : 
where, although time may be said to have 
altered the use of things, yet a bl'nd af- 
fection will BoS ^rf suffer it to be said that 
such institutions can ever degenerate. 

Indiviiluals, tlieu, like those who origi- 
nated the present Institution, neither grave 
Doctors, nor leariied Masters, nor chained 
to college Precfdeiits, as books are to 
their shelves ; nor grown old in the habits 
of exclusions, and restrictions religious or 
professional, such individuals are, perhaps, 
likely to look into arts and sciences more 
at large ; to estimate them more thorough- 
ly, accotding to their real and relative 
value, and to bring them more home to 
the business and practice of daily life. 

Not that we would wish to dep.'-eciate 
or disparage those venerable establish- 
mcnts, consecrated by time, and illu-trious 
by the luminaries which have adorned, 
and do still adorn thcni, the more luminous 
perhaps, by shining in the dark ; but all 
that we mean to say, is, that the Directors 
of tliit Institution have pointed their at- 
tention, not so much to copy the inalter. 
able university codes, as to make the ben- 
efits of education pervade all ranks of life, 
aud to improve their plan, yearly, or 
monthly, accnrding to ihe increasing in- 
telligence of the ttmes, and the su^-^gtstions 
of the teachers employed, dictated, as we 
will suppose them to be, by that best of 
masters. Experience. Change, we know, 
is not always improvement, nor innova- 
tion, reform ; but we must, at the same 
time, declare, we know not out of the de- 
partments of human life, that, after all 
which has been written and spoken upon 
the subject, is more susceptible of a melio- 
rating change, than the business of Edu- 
cation, the blessed art of unfolding and 
perfecting the faculties and natural dispo- 
sitions of Man, physical, moral, and scien- 
tific. 

.Six years have elapsed since the first sub- 
scriptions were made, for the erection of 
an Edifice to answer those purposes, which 
we flatter ourselves are now in a train of 
accomplishment. Although the proposal 
was entertained by our best Patron, thi; 
Public, with kindness and even with cor- 
diality, it cannot be dissembled, that it 
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ha« been through many difficulties, much 
anxiety, Ind occasional despondence, the 
Managers have advanced thus far in their 
honest undertaking. But thus fiir they 
have advanced : and wishing i6 forget ob- 
stacles which have been overcome, they 
press forward to their nltiiiate object, 
with a reasonable confidence of success. 
They do rejoice, thar, on this day, they 
can show to the Public, and their noble 
Patrons, a handsome and well-finished 
buildiog, adapted to the uses' for which it 
is intended, having six spacious rooms, 
with a house for the Classical Master, (on 
whom the future credit of this Establish- 
ment will so materially depend j) and 
another house for the English Master, 
with every accommodation for a consider- 
able number of boartisrs .- the whole Es- 
tablishment, for study or exercise, in an 
airy and healthy situation ; cheerful in its 
aspect ; not sad »nd sequestered in the 
gloom of a cloister ; with a pi'ospect, in 
front, of a. fair and flourishing town, un- 
infected, as we would hope, with the pol- 
luted air, or the cpntagious vices of a 
metropolis; and backed by a sublime and 
thought-inspiring mountain ; for it is these 
grand features of nature, rather th^n the 
machinery of art, which oujjht to enlarge 
the soul, and dilate the alTections in its 
earliest, and sweetest, and most lasting 
associations. 

The Directors of this Institution (in 
whom both Managers and Visitors are in- 
cluded,) have done much, and yet have 
sanguine prospects of doing more. They 
indulge the hope, that the munificence of 
die Public, aud the generosity of opulent 
individuals, will, in the course of some 
years, enable them to complete, in all its 
parts, the orij>inal plan of the Academical 
instirgtiou ; and that their noble President, 
the Marquis of Donegal!, who laid the 
first stone in the foundation, will also have 
t^e opportunity of laying the last in the 
finished superstructure, " an honour, 
which they are persuaded, will not follow 
hlih reluctant in receiving it." 

The Directors wish for the countenance 
of government ; they wish for Parliament- 
ary encouragement ; but while they felici- 
tate themselves in the friemlship aud in- 
fluence of powerful Patrons, (among whom 
tlicy wish, particularly, most respectfully, 
and iffectiuuately, to mention the Marquis 
of Downshire,) they stilt rest their best 
hopes upon the interest they hold in the 
public opinion. Attracted from time to 
lime-, and then repelled by the gre«t eoa- 



ductors of the state ; now socxlied bv 
courtesy, and then damped by disappoint- 
ment, they will not desist from their en- 
deavours to obtain a parliamentary grant ; 
but their chief confidence is in the discern- 
ment of this Town, and tliis Province, 
with regard to its true interest. Tliey do 
not scruple to ackiiowle;i;^e, th^t their 
local, and even their personal interests are 
concerned in the success of the Belfast Aca- 
deit^ieal Institution ; but their interests are, 
in the present case, closely, and, they 
trust, indissolubly connected with the good 
of the Public ; and, if a single instance be 
adduced, in which, for these six years past, 
they have sacrificed that good to their 
private advantage, they will be content to 
forfeit ail their pretensions to public esteem 
or confidence. 

Their object is higher, and their am- 
bition greater, than to form two or three 
schools, in a fine building, for the benefit 
of the inhabitants of Belfast only, and its 
immediate neighbourliood ; fhey wish, in 
the course of some time, to supply to the 
youth of this Province, and this Country, 
the advantages of a complete course of Edu- 
cation ; and they doubt not that the lifaerai- 
ality of many public bodies, as well as in- 
dividuals, will supply a fund for the en- 
dowment of different Professors, until the 
justice of Parliament will extend the same 
encouragement to literature in the North, 
as it has already done in the South of 
Ireland. 

The primary purpose, then, of the 
Belfast .Academical Institution, is, to make 
learning as popular as the Directors can 
possibly render it, to diffuse useful know- 
ledge, particularly among the middliiig 
orders of society, as one of the necesssc- 
ies, rather than of the luxuries of life ; 
not to have a good education, the portion 
only of the nc'.i and the noble, but as a 
patrimony of the whole pe;jple. The 
pride of Philosophy, has, at all times, en- 
deavoured to cover kno\vledg;e with a 
dirk and mysterious veil, to secrete it 
from the bulk ofm.inkiud, and to m:i':e 
use of it for the purposes of a craft, 
rather than fur the service of the com- 
munity. We world tear dr>wn this veil 
from the top to the very bottom. Edu- 
cation has always appeared to us to be 
made more an initiation into professional 
mysteries, than an inititlon into moral and 
intellectual manhood. We would then 
tear down that veil of prejudice, that 
makes one knowledge for the learned, 
mJ another for tht vulgai; and we w&kttil 
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fully iiefiiy befpirc the whole peop^e, the 
dinoe image qf JEducatjpn, encircled hj 
her three chiyreh, KnQwledge, Power, 
and Virtue ; for Virtue is a> nearly re- 
lated to Knowledge, as JCabwIedge is to 
Power. This then is our intention ; that 
the gates of this Seminary should be easily 
opened ; that the r^ites of tuition, and of 
boarding, should be as low as they pos- 
sibly fould be made, under the circum- 
itaiicet pf the times ; apd that even stud- 
ent >bould be admitted gratuitously, on 
the re^onimeadatiou of liberal subscribers, 

Xfc* pirectors, in their choice of Mas- 
ters, and in their admis»ion of Scholars, 
are perfectly uplii^ed W religious dis- 
tinctions. They have spught for teachers, 
citjter in this (>r tJ^e other kingdom, 
wherever best recommended by their 
merits and experience in their prefessional 
departments, aiid by their morals and 
manners in their personal characters. Of 
nothing are the Board? tnore desirous, 
than that pupils of all religious denomina- 
tions, should communicate, by frequent 
and friendly intercourse, in the common 
business of educatiop, by which means a 
aew turn might be given to the national 
character and habits, pnd all the children 
of Ireland should know and love each 
other. 

Gentlemen Teachers, we have thus stated 
the object and Intentions of the joint 
Boards of Managers and Visitors, but you 
are to realize this object by your attention 
an4 abilities. We have created the body 
of the Establishment, but you are, as it 
were, to breathe into it a living soul. 
You are the present depositaries of that 
precious trust, for which, you will always 
lemember, that we are, in the first in- 
stance, and greatest degree, and alviays 
responsible. You are the executive, and 
we the Icglisiative, both under the con- 
trgul of the Proprietors at large. 

We are perfectly sensible, that from our 
want of experience in the practice of 
teaching, through all its detail, we shall 
stand in need of your co-operating assist- 
ance and advice, in the management of the 
respective schools, and in the whole interior 
ccconomy of the Establishment ; but in re- 
questing this aJvice and assistance, we trust 
W£ need not caution you against that undue 
assumption of superior information, which 
is apt to make professional men slight and 
undervalue the opinions of those not en- 
gaged in the same pursuits, who, notwith- 
sfanding, by their very distance, may 
take a mote comprehensive view of things, 



under their various bearings, while yon, 
by your very proximity to ydur profes- 
sion, may be apt to contract unreasonable 
prejudices, and ill-foup'ded partialities. 
We feel it a very delicate and ^l^agreeablis 
task, to speak to professional irieo, of pro- 
fessional duties, nor, had vpe a doubt of 
your discharging yours wifh general satis- 
faction, would we have chosen yog to filt 
your respective situations. yi^A the Eng- 
lish Master allow us , to recoinmeiid two 
great desiderata in our school education, 
\ composition in tl»e native tphgue, and oc- 
casional declan^attoh fjrom its "principail 
authors ? ylnd wfU our learned and ac- 
complished Classical Teacher, allow iis to 
hope, that he will take, the trouble or the 
pleasure of making a inore judicious se.> 
lection of schpol-books, or a better and 
more chaste extraction from those, than 
are taught in our present Seminaries of 
polite literature ? Good elementary 
works, is an object of t^e first import- 
ance. 

T0>o will, Qemtlemen, it is to be hoped, 
Bave pupils of every rank, of high and 
low connexion, and of every religious de- 
nomination ; ajid we nepd scarcel jr inform 
you, that a school Is a little commonweal 
under ^at steady but paternal ihonarchy, 
which gives the most impartial encourage- 
ment to m^rl(, diligence, atid good Be- 
haviour, wherever these qualities are 
found. A decided preference will, we 
duiibt not, be secured to the mc^t meri- 
torious students, of whatever religion or 
rank in society. 

We would, in general, express our de- 
sire, (and an address of this kind can only 
make use of general terms,) that the system 
of school-government were made as much 
remunerative, and as littl* penal, as pos- 
sible t that it should act by motives on the 
mind, rather than by pains inflicted ou 
the body ; th»t exathple should teach, em- 
ulation should qyicken, glory should exalt, 
a sentiment of honour should be cultivat- 
ed, rather than to recur, oftener than is 
absolutely necessary, to manual correction, 
or corporal punishment. The correction 
of the Master's hapd Is, sometimes, the 
unhappy consequence of the carelessness 
of his eye, and a sort of compensation for 
the suspension of his vigilance ; and we 
must be allowed to express our serious 
doubts on the efficacy of a frindfal cor- 
poral punishment, either on the object of 
it, or In the example ; although It may 
have been defended by the stern authority 
of Dr. Johnson, and of that Dionysius, 
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who was once a tyrant at Syracuse, and 
afterwards became a school-master at 
Corinth, A chaplet of laurel is, in our 
minds, worth a cart-load of birch; and we 
think there is a magisterial authority to be 
attained, sufficient for its ends, without 
recurring to frequent manifestation of 
fs-wer. Yet, at the same time, we are per- 
fectly sensible, that notliing will be more 
destructive to tlie maintenance of good 
orjer and due subordination, within the 
walls of this Institution, than any idea 
spreading through the pupils of a divided 
or incomplete authority in the preceptors, 
and, therefore, of a constant appeal to the 
Board of Visitors. We think, that it is 
only in extreme cases, few, if any, of 
which, we hope will ever occur, that the 
Boards will have to interfere with any of 
the teachers in their necessary, and, ejcept 
in such cases, theit exclusive authority 
•ver their respective schools. 

All the Masters and Professors are to be 
deemed co-ordinate ; responsible only for 
the management of their own departments; 
not possessing any authority over each 
other; and all are equally accountable to 
the authority of the Boards, in the manner 
and degree laid down by the laws. The 
joint Boards are to be considered as the 
Principal or Provost of the Academical In- 
•titution; nor can we have the least ap- 
prehension of any discord or misunder- 
standing among the acting Members of the 
Institution, or betweeii them and the 
Boards of Managers and Visitors, if the 
general good of the establishment be an 
object of their common concern. 

We shall soon have to submit to your re- 
vision a code o'f regulations for the interior 
tconomy of the Institution, and the man- 
agement of the schools', so as not to inter- 
fere, either in place or time, with each 
other. In short, all the different Teachers 
are to be considered just as fingers of the 
tame hand ; separated, yet united ; con- 
joined for the use and ornament of life, 
each sustaining and sustained, and theab- 
tence of one of which would prove a mis- 
fortune, and a defarmity. 

We trust, Gentlemen, that in a Sem- 
inary of literature, ah appropriate quot- 
ation from an ancient author will not be 
deemed improper, provided it be found 
extremely applicable to the occasion of 
this meeting. We shall therefore read a 
pKssage from one of the latest Chis^ics. the 
ami;ible and excellent Pliny the Younger, 
in a letter of his to the first of historians, 



Tacitus ; and we shall subjoin a free tran- 
slation of the venerable original, 

" Proxime quum in patria mea fui, ve- 
nit ad me salutandum municipis mei 
filius prxtextatus. Huic ego, Studes .' in- 
quam. K.espondit, Etiam. Ubi .' Me- 
diolani. Cur non hie ? Et pater ejus 
(erat eiiim una, atque etiam ipse adduxe- 
rat puerum,) Quia nullos hic praicepto- 
res habenius. Quare nullos ? Nam ve- 
hemcnter intererat vestra qui patres estis 
(& opportune complures patres audiebant) 
liberos vestros hic potissimiim discere. 
U!)i enim aut jucundiiis morarentur quain 
in patria aut pudicitius continerentur 
quam sub oculis parentum .' aut minore 
sumptu quam domi ? Quantulum est ergo 
coUata pecunia condncere prjeceptores ? 
quodque nunc in habitationes, in viatica, 
in ca qux peregre emuntur (omnia autem 
peregra emuntur) impenditis , adjicere mer- 
cedibus ? Proinde consentii^, conspirate, 
majoremque animum ex meo sumite, qui 
cupio esse quim plurimum quod debeam 
couferre. Nihil honestius prastare libcri* 
vestris, nihil gratius patris potestis. Edo- 
ceantur hic qui hic nascuiitur, statinuyae 
ab infantia uatale solum amare, frequen- 
tare consuescant. Atque utinam tarn cla- 
ros prasceptores inducatis, ut a finitimis 
oppidis stu'iia hinc petantur ! utque nunc 
liberi vestri aliena iii loca, ita mox aliei:i 
in hunc locum confluant," &c. " I was 
lately," says Pliny, " at my native place, 
when the sou of a man of some conse- 
quence in the neighbourhood came to pay 
me his respects. ' Are you a student ?' 
said I. He answered, ' Yes." ' And where 
do you pursue your studies V ' At Mi- 
lan.' • Why not at home i" His father, 
who accompanied the boy, replied, ' Be- 
cause we have no choice of masters in this 
place.* ' And why have you not ?' said 1 ; 
' for certainly nothing can be of more 
prime tmportauce to every father of a fa- 
mily, (and luckily there were many pie- 
sent at our conference,) nothing can be 
more desirable than that your children 
should be educated in the place of their 
nativity. Where can their hearts find such 
svicet and strong attachments .' Wiscre 
can tlu'ir passions be kept in such wholt- 
some restraint as under the guardian eyes 
.lud superintendence of their parents, ne- 
ver Ur distant from their preceptors ? 
Wi'.cre can they be tau!fht at such moder- 
ate expcLice, or get masters at rates so 
reasonable, vv riile the money now expended 
in travelling to another land, in board and 
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lodpng, in fees^ , and vuioua . «tber ex- 
pep<^, ^i^h(b*, Jaitf put nnck wore pn>- 
fit^j' it'liome, wber« parents v>»y b« « 
art'''ttBie» a[l fi^nd to judge <)f toe, pro. 
gr^u an4 n$)^aviour of th$ pupli|» and to 
rqftfain or inlarge t^^ wjieiji^t^r*, m.cir* 
'"^^W^ may >«ege$L ' " 

*~W1iti'Mort, lit inetoeech you, tou- 
nJtewith a perfect, coasonfwce. sf *4«i- 
miftt, with head ''lit^d'Yifmrt, p*r9f« and 
pjnfie. Id Krin^ing edui^Mpn, ,» CQurs* of 
uijM^Mdliberalji^iruytibn, ijiume to our 
ve^^dpors. ,iet tioVi^ilclren, as t^«ytoo 
of^' Wi tje!* tesjEftiot up^ their pa- 
r?nti, ti« tlf tV pafews be always pre- 
parW' to '^m"/"? tjiei^ cbildrfn.not le- 
rootiflglft^'n ^Hiir sight' apd society, their 
offipriH|', at ttie sweet; spring time of life, 
but ifuMhgviA de)j^|it, yet Tfitb awi- 
ety, tfie lilbsaoiniiig (nipd, the deT«lo{i&- 
nient of 't|re Afartan^, ^ffectioju, nk well 
at of tHe (ind<ts(aik^ingi ^(?d never Muffia'- 
iDg>t|iese Hiist "and nobtett^ualitiet of the 
human createre t6 shrivel up in a foreign 
country, fbr'^iaiit of their jiroper;objeet8. 
You cannot, biBievc'fhe, you catinot per- 
forii) a service i^iite )i»ef)il to your, chil- 
dren, 4^ tnbre hbnburafjle, a^datthe.taine 
time* ptofifaMji to yovir4earatvi satire 
land. Here, they werf .||orn ; hitre, let 
them hfci^red ; and^iii their rising years, 
let theni be early accustomed (an4 what is 
eilucation, biit earl^'custotn f) to taste the 
sweettlem bf the il^ta^ soil, and to associ- 
ate every thin^iHstruetiye, amiable, apd 
eudeariDj^i Wih thft words, oba, Qountat. 
Yery sliAcerely do i wish, you may select 
preceptors of such fibilities, as nuty attract 
Kholars from iithftr parts', ti^d as at present 
your Children ire, obliEed to reao^t to ano- 
ther country f8r a coinplet? edvication, 
the titM may ' spe^dif y arrive, when lbo«e 
of aflOthftr coiintry inay, epoe among you 
for tho same gufedpurpoie?* 

Such <trere the eeudtWci^' and .advice of 
Pliny t© his douihatripta,, st'ni^ ye .think 
them' Well iidj/jitrtl'' even at this #y, t» 
call fofth ^oi^ ffldil sbrTous' consideration. 
It woftid hfe'^resumptiious in us to »dii ai|y 
words' of <)ur owalti ihe weight of #u(i:h 
an autarky ; iM ^i therefore cai^lud«» 
with durinmt ferveht good wfches,. pity, 
even liW^lla^rs,' fbr the prograove suc- 
cess of this seminary of popular «ducti- 
catlottV AattKe object of Ste jfirrt found- 
ers m«y be jrerfeiited ; that their present 
ceal iMy AoV'be'iooa cooled, butmay^ 
burn «nt Ijrighfer, and bp ccaiti«ni>d t» 
warm «A Dtltfutfe Itiiii^ »^ecesM)n,i *itd 



those who shall succeed ^o thein ; j^haf. the 
original spirit may' not be lost by habu,uae 
and fatnillarity ; that Ooveramept Cfif y 
find it the best political economy to r^in 
and secure theihearts of the peqpl^^ by en- 
couraginjg And' festering such IiiiSti^uoi^ 
as the present, without attemptiiig to en- 
crbach on their W^^Vernment'; t]»at'3if 
public may ffiid ffeason io applaud' our ae- 
sigoi, and to ^ontril^nte to their full ao 
coni{^shinent'; ' that a spirit of acconiTn^ 
dation, iai t ^ecipfbcity of good (Mcef 
may ever prevail Withm th«se walls, *• 
mOng the Directors, tlie Masters and Prof- 
fessors ; iwd that, iii fide, our childteo, 
and our iehildren's children, within these 
sanie walls, miy reatb the full benehtapif 
intellectual and not less of moral imprbVe:- 
ment; so, that ih their future pro^resif, ia 
their mature iBiiiihodd, W eVeii m th^ii' 
declining age, they niay stop for a little in 
their journey of life, and pointing to thi^ 
buil^mg, say, " nir'th was we' spent, out 
most dfelightfiit Snd insti'uctive dip i ^^'■''f 
we were taUght by the best a^d tmdest of 
ittasterss titre we/earfied not nierelj to un- 
dersund, but to feel ihi Classics, to culti- 
vate the arts ahd' sciences, tp^ to lovk 
OUR Coont»:y !" ' ' 

So may it be, *e pi-ay to Heaven ! 

After the'Mkrquispf poMtoAi.i ^nd the 
Marquis of Dowif iRtii ha^ addressed the 
Meeting, 

The RciV. Ailpiitv^ 0*BURHB, tjie '0i»- 
sical Teache^,'^«;' aifid'aj^oke to ibe 'fol- 
lowing effects 
My Ijmlt 

The eloquent ^ii^tirse, wliieH has just 
been read by ' diit^ tie^n^ 'yisitor, your 
Lordship'^ very unpresslye ad'dress, and 
that of o^r noble Vici^iWesident, have 
, left me little tosajr. Allbw me, however, 
to usethlniojjpoitunity bf giving »<;b|>e to 
ray feelings, of e'xultatiun at this iilte^eH' 
tng moinent. I Idarinctt behom this iiamiir- 
oiis anti MOst rcfsjiejt'sibie' aUtliincVas&em- 
bled ok (uchWoicca^ioii, ti/itnuut'tfie most 
triumphant feelings and most pleasing an- 
ticipations. 1 triumph at the re.truspect of 
difficulties siibdu^, and from' the ju<i^- 
nient, iitKlligehfce, a'nd' pefsererance dis- 
played in the strtigglij, I aiilicipate prospe- 
rity for oUr future eoursii. Your Lordship 
will also please to permit ine the expression 
uf what, I hope, Wfll b« deemed an hon- 
est pride in the ctrciim^staiice pf my ap- 
pbtntmeat to the sfttiiitibii; of' Classieat 
Head Master. The man'iftcr pif conferriiig 
the app^imi&ent N*raii^^h.tifyitig to tnlj; 
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but this gratification • was considerably 
iiei^ht«ne<i to my mind by considering tlie 
character of those, by whom it was con- 
ferred, t have accepted theaituation with 
3 deep sense of its arduous and maaifoid 
duties, and therewith a firm reiotutioa to 
devote myself, with all my faculties, co 
the jierftR'tnance of thos« duties ; and to 
this l pledge myseff most solenmly. The 
pledgi! thus given for myself, I know, I 
may also give on behalf of my respected 
colleagues ; from whom the Managers and 
Proprietors of this establishment may, I 
am convinced, assure tbenicelves of every 
result to be expected from united talent 
and conscientiouiaess. Our learned Visit- 
or has, with ingenious allusioo expressed 
his hope, that the Instructors' in this esta- 
blishment will not be displeased, should a 
ISrfana^er or any per son coucecned in the 
management of the Insfirution, sugge»t a 
•hint, even on a subject wherein he may 
not be professionally sl^iUed. To this I say 
for mywlf, that so far from feeling displea- 
sure at the idea, that I look forward with 
satisfaction to the prospect of being 'fa- 
voured wiib their advkr: atidthat, wiien 
I consider t)ie diffiL-ulties they ba>Te sur- 
mounted, the discrimination, patience, and 
perseverafice th«y hav.e displayed through 
a series of years, the liberality and pnblic 
spirit so conspicuoiis ia alt their conduct, 
I anticipate nothing but what may foe natui- 
rally expected from men of enlightened 
^iadfv ^oii^^ll be coniisteot witbtbff re- 
spect due to tbe Character of tboss^ whom 
they Khali advise ; and in this, I am per- 
suaded, I speak the sentiments of my cot- 
leagues. From the jtftiyityj iuteUigencc, 
energy, and unammity, ttiat iodueace eve- 
ry member ot tfiis esta^Uskro^nt, we im^. 
I think, my L6rd,*eipeEt every thing, 
that such qualities bespeak | and I shaU^e-- 
peat my solemn assurance, that nothing 
thall be witnting oo my part to fulfil the 
wishes and intetiti^s of the publie-«ptrit' 
fd promaters of this most meritorious £st»> 
fali^injent. 



_, The joint boards of Man^tgcrs and Vis- 
itors of tte Belfast Academical Institution, 
have already apprised the pujbiip, that the 
schools attached to th^ Institution have 
bien opened. 

In cbntenipljtttng th^eir prpmisiiig ^p, 
pepirance so socin after coraraeoccmetit, (jhe 
Boards experience th,e J&ighest satisfactiott, 
"ni rapid increase of' pupils seems to ysr 
tify the plans wKcb tove beeiv ,a4ef«t4 
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and satisfactorily demonstrates the opinioa 
entertained of them, by those, Who ha^ 
had an opportunity of being; WuiailU^ 
with them, ft also gives grcmsd to 6(^, 
that the extension of the iavahibW »»• 
vantages df a ^d «!ducatipn ; the end' aD4 
aim of the Institution, will be flnajly ef- 
fected. 

The t^ct of the present address is ia 
lay before the public the leaJaing priilH. 
pies in its plan, and to call Ae attentim 
of the country at large to an establish- 
ment i which, it is hoped, wiU be f»un4 
descrriog Of public patronage and encou- 
ragement. It was long observed with 
regret, that the great majority of those, 
for whom * cohrse of~«ducation, beyotul 
the mere school coutse,' is i-eqiiisite, ha* 
be«i obliged to have reeourse to- foreign 
semina»ies. tn the wiih to obviate the id- 
evitable aeteadant etpelices, and those ha- 
zards, which a parent would dread for ]>}« 
son, when removed frdm his control, the 
preseot establishment has originated. With 
an extension of its dtigihal plan it is iij- 
teudedto iuelwde all the schools necessary 
to furnish an ekteiisrvi: course of school 
education, and stech an arrangement <if 
profe*so»»hjps, «t sh;^ comprehend a ooni- 
piete aystftm of sciencfe and polite Mt«a- 
ture. ■■• 

■ At present, a g'^trttenin of the first a- 
bilities is on the foundation, as Lecturer sn 
Natural Philosojjfty and Chemistry, on 
each «f H^iefa sdentfeSs he will' commence 
a' coiirse of leeta^a on 'the first of May 
next. - • ■•■' ; . ' 

The schools now proceeding with great 
vigsWjaa-fr.lstJy, a Classical School, in 
which a judicious and comprehensive selec- 
tion ef the cbWcs' Will be taught; 2dly, 
an English Schodl, in which *nr native 
..language will be taught on an extensive 
and philosophical plan ;.5dly.,« &iath«n«l<. 
tical School, in whiifh wiSbe taught ma- 
thematics pure iiidniti&jf, •arithmetic, and 
the anroDomical aod.matheiqaucal priaci- 
ples of leography; 4thlT, a, Writing 
School, rt -which the p,^p1 will beit»- 
sttaicted in- all the imp'rovenepts of ^ 
art; andy 5thly, 4 French School; c<j«r 
dueted bf a. Preith feentleman ,o| kaowa 
ability. ' ' '■ 

In <W *te«i<(t»^(}f th^ prof«f»or and 
wasters, *he |ilint b!6atds were selickoos 
to,escl«de «ir«»f icoasia*auon, save that 
of appropriate merit in the persons, wftdai 
they were to «B<it, Sfidritfiehded Ih/^^act 
«J»ly to dir^MI«6lttDns of nuvd iM- 
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tacter, anci requisite talent ; and they feel 
the strongest confidence, that the gentle- 
men, wl>o have been appointed, will jus- 
tify the preference shown them. 

The appqintnient of one person, even 
of acknowledged ability, as head of the 
the Institution, did not appear to the Ma- 
nagers and Visitors to be sufiicient. They 
therefore extended equal care to the ap- 
pointing of all the masters, and have re- 
served to themselves the power nf appoint- 
ment in future, by which meant they hope 
to secure a succession of able and zealous 
instructors. 

in order to promote still further the es- 
sential ends of the Institution, it was re- 
solved, that each master should be entitled 
to all the emoluments arising from bis own 
exertions : thus are secured to the pupil 
sll the advantages, which may naturally 
be expected from ability urged to exertion 
by a sense of interest- 
In apportioning the duties of the Ma- 
thematical master, it appeared an obvious 
improvement, that Arithmetic should be 
taught by him. For thus Arithmetic will 
regain its rank as a science, from which it 
fias been degraded by the ordinary and in- 
jildicious mode of teaching it, and being 
begun on proper principles, will be more 
readily and more easily impressed on the 
inind. 

To expatiate on the excellencies of these 
plans will be needless. This mere state- 
ment of them therefore is submitted to the 
discernment of the public, to whom this 



address is made in the firm confidence, 
that an establishment planned solely with 
a view to national benefit, will not fail to 
obtain national encouragement. 

TERMS OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Classical School. 

Board — and Tuition in Greek, Latin, An- 
cient Geography, History and Mytho- 
logy, 40 guineas per ann. 

Washing, 3 guineas per ann. 

Day Boys, 1 guinea per quarter. No En- 
trance. 

Englith Schoal. 

Board, — and Tuition in English, Modern 
Geography and History, 40 gs. per ann. 

Wasiiing, 3 guineas per ann. 

Day Boys— Initruction in the English 
Course, half-a-guinea per quarter. 

Geography, half-a-guinea per quarter. JV, 
JEntrance. 

Mathematical School. 

Arithmetic, half-a-guinea per quarter. 

Mathematics, pure and mixed, Ig. perqr. 

Geography, connected with the Astronomi- 
cal and Mathematical principles of the 
Science, half-a-guinca per quarter. A. 
Entrance. 

IVriting School. 

Writing, half-a-guinea per quarter. JV» 
Entrance. 

French SchooL 

Tuition, one guinea per quarter. A'o En- 
trance. 

Dancing, Music, Drawing;, on the terms 
of the most approved Matters. 
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ADDRESS or THE CATHOLIC BOARD TO 
TU£ PEOPLE. 

Fellmi-Countrymen, and Felhxo'Sufferers, 

The General Board of the Catholics of 
Ireland, to whom you have confided your 
petitions to the Legislature, once more ad- 
dress you. They claim the continuance of 
your confidence only, because they feel 
that they deserve it, by the zeal and pu- 
rity of their intentions and exertions in the 
cause of your Religion and your Coun- 
try. 

Fellow- Countrymen, The object of your 
petitions i; sanctioned by justice ; it is 
enforced by wisdom ; it must be attained, 



unless the artifices of your enemies shall 
triumph over Justice and Wisdom ; we say 
their artifices, because their arguments 
have failed, and their calumnies are for- 
gotten or despised, 

Among-st their artifices we dread but 
one : it is that which has been already 
practised with success on former occasions ; 
It IS one to which you are exposed by your 
situation, your sufferings, and your feel- 
ings; your enemies wish to betray you 
into illegal associations and combinations; 
they wish to bring upon you punishment, 
aggravated by its being merited, and they 
still more earnestly desire to ruin your 
cause and tliat of Ireland. 



